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From the spardeck to the birthdeck the ladders were in a 
moment lined with midshipmen, bawling from the top of their 
lungs: ‘ Master at arms! Master at arms! Come up here at 
once !’ 

An old gray-beaded man, with eyes half open and nightcap- 
ped poll, came slowly up the ladder ; and as he looked wistfully 
around and knit his shaggy brows, his manner and appearance 
said as plainly as words could have done: ‘ Why hast thou 
disquieted me ?’ 

‘Come here, you old fudge,’ said the first lieutenant, rubbing 
his bloody temple, ‘ put this mutinous rascal in double irons ; 
confine him in the brig, and tell the sergeant to clap on another 
sentry.’ 

The old man touched his nightcap for lack of a hat, and 
replied, in the usual monotonous tone, ‘ Ay, ay, Sir.’ He then 
led his prisoner to the brig. Another sentry was put on, and 
the decayed limb of martial law descended to his locker on the 
birthdeck. 

‘ Now,’ said he, as he put on his spectacles and opened the 
door of a closet behind the mainmast, ‘ we must provide a pair 
of irons for Master Shelly. Poor lad, I fear it will go hard with 
him ; but every one must e’en die in his own way. Some 
prefer lead, some hemp, some steel, and others a featherbed. 
But I suppose it matters not, so that Death picks us off while 
we are doing the thing that will not disgrace us. Shelly has 
been with me now three years, and his pranks are such as 
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would frighten any honest man that is not armed with a horse- 
shoe ; and after all, my hands will tremble when I am fitting 
the cord to the neck of an old shipmate. It’s nat’ral that it 
should be so. We’ve eat together, and drinked together, and 
we've shared dangers together ; and I should not feel just in 
sorts to be managing at his toilet with a Russian bandana.’ 
Here he was interrupted by a harsh voice exclaiming—‘ Halloo, 
there, you master at arms, bear a hand with those irons !’ 

Thus counseled, the old man thrust his arm into the dark 
receptacle of nails, fetters, and grapeshot, and drew out firstly 
an old tattered volume covered with iron rust and cobwebs. 
Doubtless, if the author had beheld his book in this miserable 
plight, he would have groaned audibly ; but that would not 
have conveyed half the expression of sorrow, which the silent 
shake of the head and the quivering lip of the old man portray- 
ed as he pressed the long-lost volume to his breast, and mourn- 
ed over the illegible ruin, like Jacob over the coat of many 
colors, refusing to be comforted. If the reader should be curi- 
ous to know what work it was upon which the old man set so 
high a value, and whose destruction he so pathetically depre- 
cated, we can inform him that it was a very ancient publication, 
entitled, ‘ The Devil transporting the Pope from Rome to Hell 
in a Wheelbarrow.’ 

As may be judged from the title page, this book was written 
in that style of bitterness, satire, and ridicule, which distinguish- 
ed the productions of the best men during the heat of the con- 
troversy between the Papists and the Reformers. < 'There’s 
great larning i in this book,’ said the old man; ‘ there’s more 
Latin in it than there is ‘in the Bible. [ve owned it forty 
years. One used to read to me out of this book that was 
nursed on my knee—’ he paused to wipe away a tear, and 
proceeded— But they were other days. ‘They say she’s 
richly married, and lives in a great house—but children will 
forget their parents before their parents forget them.’ Another 
summons at the hatchway reminded the old mourner that how- 
ever prone the mind may be to brood over the memory of other 
days—however age may delight to look back upon its early 
youth, like the setting sun looking towards the place of his first 
rising, there are active duties for us to perform at every time of 
life, which must not be neglected. Perhaps it is well for us 
that itis so. Even the pleasures of memory are tinctured with 
wormwood ; -and when at rest, man hath the least repose. 

After fumbling a short time in the locker amongst the various 
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articles deposited there, he succeeded in selecting a couple of 
tight irons, with good keys, and which (to use his own. expres~ 
sion) were ‘ stout enough to secure the devil.’ ‘The master at 
arms then went to the brig. He set down his lantern, and very 
cautiously proceeded to lock Shelly’s wrists and ankles in the 
villainous iron. The youth very passively submitted ; and when 
the master at arms had clenched the keys and was about to 
retire, he said, ‘ Have you finished, old man ?’ 

: Ay—it’s all right,’ replied the other. ‘ You are hard and 
fast, | assure ye. ‘The iron will not come off until the day in 
which you exchange it for the hemp, trust me, my poor child.’ 

Shelly’s lip curled with contempt ; and twisting his arms and 
wrists with a peculiar slight, the rattling of fetters was heard 
throughout the ship as he threw both irons furiously at the feet 
of the astonished master at arms. 

‘* Lack-a-day !’ cried the sea-constable. ‘ Well, well, it is 
even so. Nothing will hold you until the hemp comes to your 
throttle. But, my good boy, do, for my sake, pick up the dar- 
bies again and put them on e’en as you got them off. You 
know the charge was very special that I should see you well 
secured. Wear the ruffles, then, for the good will you bear me, 
lest I come to harm through your strange practices.’ 

‘I wished but to convince you,’ answered Shelly, as he 
replaced the irons with the greatest ease and despatch, ‘ that [ 
am better acquainted with fetters than the smith who forges 
them—and the hemp, too ! Take care, old man, that your own 
long life does not finish with a jerk. J shall not expire for the 
benefit of the community, nor the edification of the curious. 
My doom shall puzzle wiser heads than yours.’ 

The master at arms shook his head and retired, while Shelly 
threw himself back upon a seat and sunk into repose. 

Much speculation now took place amongst the crew with 
regard to Shelly’s mutinous assault, and the probable punish- 
ment which awaited him. ‘The Commodore had been heard 
to say that he should make an example of the offender, and 
some averred that while making this speech he cast his eyes 
ominously towards the fore-yard ; ‘and; as mutiny is punished 
with “ death or worse punishment,” ’ said they, ‘ he will doubt- 
less be hung !’ 

But these discussions were soon broken off. ‘The gale had 
very much abated when the broad sun wheeled slowly up from 
his eastern couch, pushed aside his misty curtain, and looked 
forth upon the kindling waters. ‘The topmen were ordered to 
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prepare for getting topsails aloft. ‘The old tattered fragments 
were cut from the yards. New sails were bent, reefed, sheeted 
home, and hoisted. The ship was forced to stand ‘off from 
land, for the wind blew fresh from the northwest. ‘The weather 
was cold and clear. For seven wearisome days the crew sighed 
at the recollection that the distance between them and their 
destined port was continually augmenting. ‘The gale at length 
died away. A long calm succeeded, varied occasionally by 
light and baffling winds. ‘The crew had now no rest by day, 
and the watch no sleep by night. ‘The hands were continually 
employed at the braces and in shifting studding-sails. ‘Two 
tedious weeks were spent in this manner, when a fair wind 
sprung up, and the impatient mariners w ere once more cheered 
with the hope of a speedy end to their labors. 

It was near sunset when a man, stationed on the foretop 
gallant-yard, cried out Lanp O! ‘The crew shouted for joy, 
and several officers hastened aloft with their spyglasses. 

‘ Well—what say there, Mr. Hall ?” cried the Commodore 
to the third lieutenant, who was on the main- top-sail-yard. 
‘Do you see anything that looks like land ?? 

‘It is not very distinct, Sir,’ answered the lieutenant ; ‘ but 
there is something like the loom of land about three points off 
the larboard bow.’ 

‘ Cape Flyaway, probably,’ replied the Commodore, smiling. 
‘ Make more sail.’ 

The sky-sails and royal studding-sails were then set. The 
breeze freshened considerably, and before dark the land could 
be clearly made out from the tops. 

‘We will lie to, and wait for a pilot,’ said the Commodore. 
‘I hope there will be one off to us to-night. Fire one of the 
bow guns, Sir.’ 

The studding-sails were now taken in—the light sails clued 
up and furlec 1—the main-sail hauled up—the crotchet, mizen, 
and head yards braced—and the helm put a-lee. The ship 
came to the wind with the main top-sail aback. 

A quarter gunner was then seen running forward with a red 
hot iron, and the deep-mouthed cannon lifted up his thundering 
voice. 

It was now dark, and orders were given to call all the star- 
board watch to stand by their hammocks. 

The ship was lying to on the starboard tack ; consequently 
the watch’s hammocks were to windward. When the boat- 
swain piped down, several men jumped upon the nettings to 
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throw out the hammocks. One of them saw the white sails of 
a vessel to windward, coming down upon the frigate. ‘ Sail 0!’ 
shouted he. ‘The officer of the deck called for his night glass ; 
the Captain sprang into the mizen rigging. 

‘A pilot boat ! a pilot boat !’ burst from every mouth. 

‘ Have a line ready for that boat on the forecastle, in the 
main and mizen chains!’ cried the Captain. 

Meantime the strange vessel came foaming on at the rate of 
twelve knots an hour. 

Already had the Captain asked the trumpet-tongued ques- 
tion, ‘Are you a pilot?’ when he perceived that the vessel was 
a large schooner. 

‘She will be a-foul of us in spite of fate,’ cried the officer of 
the deck. ‘ Hard up the helm! gather aft the jib sheets! 
square the after yards! Bear a hand, all of you!!!’ 

- Before all this could be done, the schooner passed under the 
frigate’s stern ; and although she was hailed several times, no 
answer was returned, neither was any light to be seen on board 
of her. She moved by, noiseless as a shadow; and a cold 
sweat rose upon the Captain’s brow as he recognised in this 
mysterious bark the same vessel which passed athwart the fri- 
vate’s bows during the violent gale, three weeks before. 

‘What can this mean?’ said the Commodore. ‘I call 
it a very strange affair! You say, Captain, that this same 
schooner passed within hail of us during the last gale, with all 
sail out. If she comes this way again, by heaven [’ll overhaul 
her! Ill find out ber business, Sir! I'll see what her timbers 
are made of, Sir! Do you understand me, Sir? Tl let her 
have the forecastle division, Sir! [ll let fresh air in between her 
deck and kelson, Sir! If they won’t answer our hail—if the 
sound of our trumpets cannot reach them, we’ll speak to them 
with louder instruments, Sir, and in a language which they can- 
not misunderstand.’ 

‘She may possibly be a piratical vessel,’ returned the Cap- 
tain, ‘ but 1 can hardly believe that her sails and rigging are of 

human manufacture.’ 

The dialogue was here broken off by a bustle on the lee side 
of the quarter deck ; and one of the sailors was heard to say, 
‘ A gray-back has fainted.’ Another replied, ‘ Ay, ay, a lob- 
ster down ! call the cook !’ 

‘ What’s the matter there, to leeward ?’ asked the Captain. 

‘A marine is in a kind of a fit, Sir,’ replied a sailor. 

The Captain repaired to the spot, and just then the marine, 
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who was lying on the deck, started upon his elbows and scream- 
ed, ‘Oh! save me! save me! save me!’ 

‘ What’s the matter with you, Raymond ?’ said the Captain. 

‘I did not do it. Upon my honor, ’twan’t me,’ cried the 
marine. ‘No! no! Lam innocent—I am innocent! Iwas 
Shelly—indeed it was. I only helped throw them overboard ; 
but Shelly killed them! Oh! save me, Captain, save me!’ 
and he grasped the Captain’s legs with convulsive violence. 

‘ Have this man taken down into the bay, and put his name 
on the doctor’s list,’ said the Captain to a little midshipman 
who was listening with intense anxiety to the words which the 
raving man dropped i in his frenzy. 

The watch was now set. One half the ship’s company were 
buried in profound sleep under decks, while those who had the 
watch slumbered as well as they could in the open air without 
covering or shelter. 

Nought was to be heard but the lieutenant’s measured step 
as he paced fore and aft in gloomy silence, varied every half 
hour by the sound of the bell and ‘the quick succeeding cries of 
‘ Starboard cat head! starboard gangway,’ &c. from the men on 
the look-out. Thus passed two hours, when an event took 
place which altered the face of things materially. 

It was about ten o’clock, in the first watch, when one of the 
sailors on the gun deck opened his eyes and asked the sentinel 
at the water butt if it was morning. Receiving no answer, he 
looked forth from his hammock, and saw enough to excite his 
curiosity, at least. He waked an old forecastle man who slept 
next to him, with these words—* Awake! Get up! I believe 
we are going into action. ‘The battle lanterns are all lit up. 
The matches are smoking. ‘The Commodore is walking the 
larboard side of the deck, his eyes flashing fire, and his musta- 
chios standing on end like a porcupine’s quills ; while the old 
gunner is hobbling about the deck as busy as a Waterford 
merchant with his pocket full of papers and no writing - ’em.’ 

‘What do you say ¢’ grumbled the forecastle man ; ‘ is the 
watch called ?’ 

‘No,’ said the other, ‘ but I believe we are going into action. 
We shall have our hands full, presently.’ 

‘The more need of sleep, then,’ answered the surly tar. 
‘What did you wake me up for?’ 

‘| tell you we are going into action!’ replied the other. 

‘Nonsense, man!’ replied the forecastle man. ‘ You talk 
like a soldier’s coat without sleeves. Who do you think we 
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are going to fight? We are on the Yankee coast, now, you 
fool.’ 

Just then a rustling was heard over head, and the deep roll 
of the thundering drum resounded through the ship with start- 
ling energy. 

The well-known signal was answered by a shout from the 
whole watch, and, springing from their hammocks, they expedi- 
tiously obeyed the thrilling summons. ‘They crowded up the 
ladders, threw their hammocks into the nettings, and each man 
flew to his quarters. Wondering what sort of an enemy they 
were about to encounter, several of the crew peeped throug 
the port holes. ‘Their curiosity was severely taxed. ‘The fatal 
schooner was in sight, approaching the frigate with her usual 
celerity. <A seventy-four would not have given them half the 
uneasiness. 

-*The schooner is coming again,’ was whispered from man to 
man, and an undefinable horror pervaded all hearts. 

The Captain took his trumpet and gave the loud command— 
‘Cast loose your starboard guns, fourth division !? 

The order was obeyed. 

‘Take off your aprons !’ he cried, and it was done. 

‘Prime ! Cock your locks, and secure your powder horns !? 
was the next command. 

‘Point for the object. Right abeam!’ This being the 
general position of the guns, nothing was necessary to be done. 

The schooner was fast approaching. She was at length 
within hail. 

The Captain called through his trumpet, ‘ What vessel is 
that ?’ 

No answer came, but the strange bark steadily pursued her 
course as if determined to pass the prow of the frigate even 
nearer than before. ‘ Point your guns—sharp on the bow !’ 
exclaimed the Captain. 

At that moment a tall human form was seen standing on the 
end of the frigate’s fly jib-boom and waving his outstretched 
arms in the air, apparently beckoning to the schooner. 

‘Why do you delay, Sir?’ roared the Commodore. ‘ Let 
them have it, Sir !? 

‘ Ay, ay,’ ‘responded the Captain. ‘ Blow your matches ! 
Stand by! Fire !’ 

A broad sheet of flame poured from the frigate’s forecastle ; 
but the shriek of the man on the fly jib-boom, as he leaped on 
board the schooner, was heard amid the roar of the cannon. 
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The smoke was blown away by the gale, but no schooner was 
in sight. An unearthly laugh of mingled voices was heard a 
moment in the air, and all was silent. 

‘ Have you sunk her ?’ inquired the Commodore. 

‘I believe she has sunk low enough,’ returned the Captain, 
solemnly. ‘ We have this night thrown away both powder and 
ball.’ 

‘How, Sir!’ 

‘say,’ said the Captain, ‘that we have this night vainly 
opposed ourselves to supernatural power. Go down, young 
gentleman, and see if Shelly is in the brig.’ 

A midshipman ran below, but quickly Teturned, saying that 
Shelly was missing. 

‘What does all this amount to? 
‘ Explain, Sir, if you please.’ 

‘I believe the doctor can satisfy your curiosity in some 
measure,’ answered the Captain. 

The doctor was summoned to the Commodore’s presence. 

‘ Doctor B ,” said the Commodore, as the knight of the 
pill box made his appearance, ‘1 understand that you know 
something of this mysterious affair—the strange conduct of the 
schooner , and the flight of the mutinous rascal Shelly.’ 

‘ Yesterday,’ replies d the doctor, ‘the marine Ray mond was 
brought down to me in a state of maseal alienation.’ 


> said the Commodore. 


‘Use shorter words,’ interrupted the impatient commander ; 


‘the fellow was crazy. Well, Sir, what then ?’ 


‘Why, Sir, he was raving about some affair in which he had 
been concerned with Shelly. I did not heed what he said, for 
I seldom knew a crazy man to talk reason.’ 

‘And I suppose,’ interrupted the Commodore again, ‘ that 
if experience had not helped you to that wonderful discovery, 
your sapiency could never have wrought it out by the force of 
your own reason !’ 

‘At about ten o’clock this evening,’ continued the doctor, 
‘Raymond sent forme ; and when I arrived, he told me that 
he was dying and wished to unburthen his conscience to me. 

‘« Three years before | entered the service,” said the marine, 
“© Shelly and I sailed together in the schooner S , bound to 
Carthagena. We had on board a considerable quantity of 
specie ; and Shelly, whom I have ever known for a gloomy, 
discontented fellow, proposed to me to murder the Captain and 
officers and take the vessel. I remonstrated with him, but in 
vain. He was determined, he said, to make one bold push and 
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mend his desperate fortunes. Shelly and two others, with my- 
self, rose upon the Captain and officers one morning and killed 
them. But our ill-gotten gains did not last us long. The 
schooner was soon after wrecked, and Shelly and myself were 
the only survivors. 

‘« Shelly afterwards informed me that he had been incited to 
this bloody act by a tall black personage, who came to his berth 
in the night and promised him success in the undertaking, on 
condition of his signing a bond, in which he agreed that if he 
ever went to sea again he would resign himself a willing cap- 
tive into the hands of the said black man before the expiration 
of the voyage. Shelly felt perfectly secure in making this 
contract, as he thought the wealth which would fall into his 
hands upon taking possession of the vessel would enable him to 
live at ease on shore. But we were wrecked ; and Shelly, re- 
duced to extreme poverty, had recourse to a seafaring life 

, again. The voyage is nearly up, and the schooner which we 
have seen to-day so exactly resembles the one in which the 
mutiny took place, that I believe it is a supernatural represen- 
tation of that vessel, and that the Evil One is on board of her, 
come for the purpose of closing his agreement with Shelly.” 
This the marine revealed. He died as we fired into the 
schooner.’ 

The next day the frigate was piloted into Hampton Roads ; 
but never will the crew forget the night when they were called 
to quarters off the mouth of the Chesapeake. 
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CANTO THIRD. 






I. 


Ou Memory—with thee we wander back 
To scenes no longer living, and again 
Are moving in an once familiar track— 
Its bliss remembered, lost its every pain : 
With thee is deep enjoyment, and no lack 
Of interest in renewal of each strain, 
Which, thrilling once the bosom, by thy finger 
Touched gently, may around the spirit linger. 
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Il. 


Soft is the spell that hangs about the past, 
As is the breathing of an infant’s sleep, 
Or as the tracery of moonlight cast 

Upon the hushed expansion of the deep; 
The present is, and is not—while too vast 
The mysteries which o’er the future creep. 
No wonder then our feelings love to roam 
Unto the past, as to a quiet home. 


Ill. 


Mellowed by time and distance, the pure light 
Of pleasure seems as if upon the page, 

Whose first perusal we perchance did slight, 

It dwelt ; as if our early pilgrimage 

Had been one sunny day, without a night. 

But years roll on, and we become more sage, 
At least in eartl’s experience—our aim, 

Not boyish dreams, but honor, wealth and fame. 


IV. 


And what is Honor ? why ’tis homage paid, 
Not to ourselves, but that which we possess ; 
And Wealth—our purer feelings to degrade, 
That we may have, not use, the power to bless ; 
And Fame—oh, if its wreath could never fade, 
Perchance its flowers were worthy our caress. 
How rich the praise of those who yet excel, 

By winning rightly and improving well! 


¥, 
There is an honor, richer than a throne 
Can give to him who proudly sitteth there ; 
Which worth and eloquence may claim alone 
From people who the garb of freedom wear— 
When thousand voices do become one tone 
Of undissembled gladness, and do bear, 
In after silence, a more still applause 
To him who guards our Union and our Laws. 


VI. 
There is a praise, more gentle in its kind, 
To him whose virtues claim a nation’s tear ; 
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To him, the great Philosopher of mind, 
Whose wealth was knowledge, usefulness his sphere— 
Who left thy shores, Germania, behind, 

In foreign clime to run his bright career, 
Too soon achieved: yet blessed is his lot, 
He leaves a name which may not be forgot. 









VI. 


How few that gazed on Wilfred’s face could tell 
The deeper thoughts which harbored in his breast ; 
The high ambition, haunting like a spell 

His mind, when most it seemed to be at rest ! 
And yet, from childhood, something did foretell 
Existence chequered still, but never blest : 
Perhaps a dream—perhaps a glance upon 
Those realms which seem so beautiful, till won. 












Vill. 


As I have said, he was no more a boy, 

Yet gave not wholly up those visions sweet 

Which we perhaps with greater truth enjoy, 

Than some, which in maturer years we meet. 

As we wax older, fortune is more coy, 

Nor casts, unsought, her riches at our feet— 

Or else we ’re not so easily delighted, 

While things, which once were dear, are coldly slighted. 














IX. 


And Wilfred still touched lightly on the flute 
Some Irish air, the wildest of the wild, 

Whose magic ever holds enchained and mute 
The man of purest feeling and the child ; 

The two extremes—to each do I impute 

A taste most exquisite and undefiled— 

And thus you will display the greatest art, 

Since both are vanquished only through the heart. 










X. 
And Wilfred still looked gladly to the sky 

When moon and stars were silvering the air ; 
While, in their glory, thoughts which cannot die 
Came o’er him, like those stars unchanged and fair. 
The flowers had too a beauty for his eye— 
How frail and delicate is the garb they wear ! 
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But stay—a smile upon your lip hath curled ; 
Farewell romance—I rush into the world. 


XI. 
There is an aristocracy of birth ; 
And one of science, which is far the better— 
Since that for its pretensions points to earth, 
While knowledge doth disdain each earthly fetter. 
Yet both are useful and of mighty worth, 
In social life an introductory letter ; 
For who will shun a man of pedigree— 
Or one, for all the world, as wise as he ? 


XII. 


There is an aristocracy of ton— 

The choicest and most difficult to enter, 
Since birth or riches will avail you none, 
Nor yet the gathered wisdom of a Mentor. 
The passport is, a garment well put on, 
Whose easy set one envies the inventor ; 
And Wilfred had acquired enough of these, 
The former ones, to feel quite at his ease. 


XIII. 


The fashionable throng have many schemes 
To while away a slowly passing hour : 

*T is sometimes lost in visionary dreams ; 

Oft times in taking what they call a tour ; 
Again, in tracing o’er some dozen reams 

Of snow white paper, stanzas on a shower ; 

Or else a sail—the party quite recherché, 
Pronounced upon my word to rhyme with birch. 


XIV. 
It was a glorious morning, and he trod 
The crowded deck—while a peculiar charm 
Played on the waters, which, by mortal rod 
Untameable, unbowed to human arm, 
Move in wild revelry, and none but God 
Hath power o’er them, or with a breath can calm: 
The waves were rippling , and their buoyant motion 
Reminded Wilfred of his much-loved ocean. 
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XV. 


He loved thee, Ocean ; and when o’er him passed 
Dark hours of sadness, could without a sigh 
Have far away all social feelings cast, 

And lived alone upon the boundless sea : 

Thy solitude a home—thy wildest blast, 
A music, fitter than the tones of glee : 
Thy lonely waste a less secluded spot, 
Than, in the peopled world, to be forgot. 













XVI. 
Such mood came o’er him as the deck he paced, 
Dreaming *twas Ocean’s self which met his sight, 
And wishing some lone isle which there was traced 
Might ever be his home ; forgetful quite 

Of all, as he from mind should be effaced : 
For such is Memory—an hour’s delight, 

A word of interest, a parting tone 

Of sadness—and once more we stand alone. 












XVII. 
One thought, one lingering thought to her who stirred, 
Within his bosom, that abiding love— 

So pure, so holy, that its voice was heard, 

Its gentle voice, all other tones above. 

Matilda, he like others may have erred, 

Or frailties may perhaps his spirit move— 

Yet will he worship, as a guiding star, 

Those purer thoughts, which have been and which are. 














XVIII. 
The bark hath touched the strand, and Wilfred then 
Stood by the pure and crystal waves alone ; 

While varied feelings rushed across his brain, 
Which yet the careless brow refused to own. 

He played upon the flute a simple strain, 

That with the wave’s low music blent its tone— 

So soft, that Echo’s self perchance might meet 
The sound, and fancy ’twas her own deceit. 













XIX. 


He joined the dance, and once again did touch 
That hand, whose slightest pressure could awaken, 
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To life, the visions he had loved so much, 

False in their nature, and yet unforsaken. 

Who hath not sometime fondly worshiped such— 
*Tis but in after times his faith is shaken, 

And dreams, to whose enchantment he did trust, 
Seem light as air and transient as the dust. 


XX. 
The setting sun upon the bosom fell 
Of the deep waters, and again was lent 
Unto their beauty a peculiar spell. 
Once more upon the thronged deck he went, 
While onward winds the graceful bark propel, - 
And her white canvass o’er the wave is bent. 
A charm lives in the voice’s melody, 
But sweeter is the music of the sea. 


XXI. 
The time was near when Wilfred might no more 
Be where he had been. The bright sun did gleam 
Along the sands of that familiar shore. 
For the last time he looked upon that beam, 
Marking the path he oft had wandered o’er 
In moments vanished like a fitful dream. 
Then to each friend he spake a parting word— 
Too oft forgot, when ’tis no longer heard. 


XXII. 


He stood once more beside her, on the eve 

Of his departure ; yet no failing tone 

Did speak of sadness, though destined to leave 
One, in whose presence he had joy alone : 
And did that fair-haired maiden seem to grieve 
At loss of him so long and fully known— 
There is a magic in those words, ‘ we part,’ 
Which drives all lesser feelings from the heart. 


XXIII. 


The moonlight fell upon her braided hair, 

And played around her forehead. She was not 
Called beautiful, but unto him seemed fair, 

As the young flowers sleeping round the spot 
Where they were standing ; and her face did wear 
That look which saith, ‘ Thou shalt not be forgot.’ 
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Oh Memory, how bright thy smile appears 
Around the vista of departed years ! 








XXIV. 


And Wilfred turned him from that spot away. 

In after years a wiser man was he— 

And yet sometimes shone over him the ray 

Of that sweet moonlight—and the melody 

Of that low voice did seem again to say 

Its kind farewell—while every flower and tree 
Did keep their freshness ; and in all its power, 
Of joy and grief, came back that moonlight hour. 












XXV. 
Farewell! Why starts the bosom at that tone ? 
it may not be thou griev’st to turn away 

From him, the sad and melancholy one, 

Who, in a pensive hour, hath crossed thy way. 
Perchance the memory comes stealing on 

Of times when thou that thrilling word didst say ; 
for many deep and bitter thoughts do dwell 
About the meaning of that word—FarEweE. ! 




















STORY. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED 









Two hundred years ago, the belief in supernatural appearances 
was held to be sound and orthodox. It is different now. The 
opinions of our ancestors on this, as well as many other subjects, 
have been called in question. The least approach to a belief 
in the supernatural is considered as ridiculous and womanish in 
the highest degree. ‘This change of sentiment is only another 
proof how difficult it is for man to attain to that ¢ golden mean,’ 
so much talked of by poets and philosophers. With mankind 
it is one extreme of the two ; there is no stopping place be- 
tween. It is so with us of the present time ; in order to avoid 
the gross credulity of our ancestors, we have rushed into the 
opposite extreme of scepticism. The difficulty is, we have not 
yet learned rightly how to doubt ; we have just begun the study, 
and, like most new beginners, we have gone too far, and doubt 
everything. By degrees this inconvenience will disappear, 
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and we shall learn on what occasions to give, and on what to 
withhold our assent ; and then, and not before, we shall be per- 
fect in the art of doubting. 

Who believes in ghosts now ? is a question often asked and 
answered, with a good deal of self-complacency, by the sceptical. 
It is true there are but few; but this is no argument against the 
truth of such belief, for it is ‘evident enough to all that ‘the great 
body of men think on nearly every subject as they are told to, 
by a few leaders, without once looking to see for themselves 
whether they are right or wrong. ‘Before condemning our 
ancestors for entertaining absurd and ridiculous notions of the 
supernatural, let us examine into the reason of the thing, and 
see if we as well as they may not be partly in error. 

The principal objection now brought up to disprove the exist- 
ence of ghosts, is that there can be no such beings ; that it is 
impossible there should be, from the nature of things. But let 
us recollect that with Nature everything is possible. ‘To be 
convinced of this, needs but little reflection. Look at her won- 
derful creations, the least of which is far beyond the reach of 
human power. She seems indeed to produce in her sports 
those very things upon which the energies of man would be 
employed in vain, as if in very mockery of his feeble means. 
And is it then for us to set limits to her power, to say what she 
can and what she cannot do? It is presumptuous in the high- 
est degree to attempt it. All that we can do with the least 
hope of success, in searching into Nature, is carefully to observe 
her works, and try if perchance we can discover some of the 
general laws by which she regulates her actions ; and if in our 
search we find well-attested phenomena which seem to contra- 
dict former experience, we are not to reject them as the crea- 
tions of an excited imagination, but must suppose they arise 
from some law with which we are unacquainted. 

Ghosts and apparitions are phenomena of this kind. We 
can refer them to no known law of Nature ; and so sagely con- 
clude, because we cannot explain them, that there are no such 
things, and that it is impossible there should be. As for 
myself, I am willing to acknowledge that I beheve there are 
some things in Nature ‘ past finding out,’ and that those appear- 
ances called supernatural are of that kind, 

But after all, is there anything so unreasonable in the belief 
in ghosts and apparitions ? If it be true, as many suppose, 
that the spirits of departed friends are continually hovering 
around us, like guardian angels, to protect and preserve, I see 
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no bad philosophy in supposing that they possess the power of 
manifesting themselves to us on certain occasions. An idea of 
so much beauty cannot be absurd or ridiculous. May it not 
be, that before some important event—as, for example, be- 
fore our own death—power is given to the spirits about us of 
showing themselves to our gaze ? I know it is customary now 
to attribute whatever a person hears or sees on his death-bed to 
the illusions of a sickly and disordered imagination. But is it 
reasonable to do this in all cases without some more convincing 
proof than we can possibly obtain? For why may we not sup- 
pose that as the distance between time and eternity fast dimi- 
nishes, a glorious light from the other world may break through 
and dispel the cloud of clouds which must surround the mind 
of every one who is fast passing out of the material into the 
spiritual world ? Indeed, I have been long convinced, from 
both the actions and words of many dying persons, that they 
hear and see more than common observers are permitted to 
know of. 

The thoughts which I have attempted to embody in the 
preceding paragraphs, rose to my mind a short time since on 
recollecting an adventure that an elderly gentleman of my 
acquaintance met with, some thirty-five or forty years ago. I 
shall give the story here as I have often heard it told to a circle 
of wonderi ing frie nds. 


Sometime in the fall of 179-, IT undertook a journey into 
the western part of the State. I had j just spent three years in the 
study of the driest of all dry professions, the law ; and, as one 
might suppose, was extremely glad to exchange musty tomes 
for the beauties of Nature, and the confinement of a law-office 
for the fresh and bracing airs of autumn. What my motives 
were in making such a journey, t hardly knew myself; probably, 
however, the love of change was the principal incentive. The 
anxiety that every one, who has just finished his professional 
studies, feels to find some place in which to settle down, might 
also have had its influence. But whatever might have been 
my motives, one thing is certain—the journey was extremely 
pleasant, it being delightful in the highest degree, after having 
been so long shut up in the city, to turn from the beauties of 
Art to those of Nature. I had extended my journey further 
than was at first intended, and was hastening on my return, 
when I was overtaken one night, near the Connecticut River, 
34* 
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at a place which was the scene of the adventure I am about 
to relate. 

The moon had been up for some time, and was shedding a 
mellow light over a landscape of surpassing beauty. ‘The most 
prominent feature in it was the noble river, sweeping slowly and 
majestically along towards the ocean, and reflecting a flood of 
silvery light from its broad bosom. On either side the intervals, 
studded over with noble shade trees, stretched off from the banks 
for a considerable distance. ‘There might have been, perhaps, 
a little too much uniformity and sameness in the picture, had 
not the level shores been relieved by mountains appearing in 
the distance on one side, and strips of woodland skirting along 
on the other. ‘To finish out the picture and make it perfect, 
there was a handsome little village, such an one as you will see 
nowhere but in New England, situated where the upland, en- 
croachiny most upon the interval, approaches nearest the river. 
Though not very apt to spend much time in admiring beautiful 
prospects, I could not help but stop, as a turn in the road 
brought me in sight of this landscape, to take something more 
than a cursory view of it. Bodily infirmities, however, are fine 
things to bring one out of a ‘fit of the sentinentals,’ to right 
sense and reason. At least they were so in my case. ‘lhe 
craving of appetite, together with sundry grievous achings in 
my fingers and toes, soon brought me to think that a good 
supper and a warm room at the next inn would be far prefer- 
able to passing a cold, raw November night in the open air, 
however beautiful the landscape about me might be. 

I had not far to go, to find all that was w anted ; ; the village 
just spoken of being, as usual, furnished with an inn. ‘There 
was a disappointment, however, in store, that could not reason- 
ably have been expe ected, considering that the tavern of a 
remote country town is not generally overflowing with guests. 
But so it happened at this time. All that I could get was but 
part of what I wanted. A good supper I could have, but no 
bed; so that [ had the choice of couching down on a buffalo 
skin before the fire, or of riding six or seven miles farther to 
the nextinn. Neither of these alternatives was very pleasant ; 
however, rather than lie on the floor, I had concluded to take 
the road again, in spite of the coldness of the night. The land- 
Jord, a moncy-seeking old fellow, on he -aring this determination 
was evidently troubled at the idea of losi ing the chance of 
‘turning a copper’ by my stay. He tried with all his might to 
contrive some way to keep me. At last a bright thought seem- 
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ed to strike him. This village, like most others, had its haunt- 
ed house. The house that here enjoyed such a reputation, 
formerly belonged to an English family, connected with the last 
branch of which were some mysterious circumstances, that 
had probably given rise to the story of its being haunted. At 
the death of its last owner it had fallen to a distant relation 
living in England, who let it remain, with all its furniture, unin- 
habited. After having described this house, making as little 
mention as possible of suspicious circumstances, the innkeeper 
nformed me that I night take up my abode there for the might, 
and that he would send some one with me to build a fire. Now 
this was just the thing ; nothing could have been more pleasant. 
Sleeping in an haunted house alone, had a little the appearance 
of an adventure, just suited to the love of romance, which, in 
common with most young men, I possessed to a certain degree. 
As for believing in ghosts, and all the other et ceteras of the 
supernatural, 1 did not then. 

Matters were soon arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and we started for the haunted house, which stood on the out- 
skirts of the village, apart from all other buildings, the bugbear 
of all the young and grown up children in the neighborhood. I 

could not but think that if departed spirits ever did revisit the 
scenes of this life, a place more appropriate for such visits than 
the one before us could hardly be found. ‘The house was large 
and old-fashioned, with numerous offices and out-buildings ad- 
joining. Everything about it presented the appearance of 
decay, which did not seem to arise so much from old age as 
from neglect. ‘The popular superstition, that a supernatural 
power guarded it to prevent the interference of man in saving it 
from ruin, immediately recurred to my thoughts. ‘The inside was 
more aiking than the outside ; the lofty, cold and damp rooms, 
with their worm-eaten furniture, impressed me with a feeling of 
dreariness by no means pleasant. A fire having been kindled 
in one of the chambers, I was left alone to enjoy myself as I 
best might. If there had been any proof needed of the dread 
in which the place was held, the evident fright the servant 
who attended me manifested while he remained, and the haste 
with which when freed he scampered off to the village, would 
have been fully convincing. When left alone, the first thing I 
did was to examine every part of the room, so as to be quite 
certain that nothing material could enter but by the door; and 
the next was to draw up to the fire a large old-fashioned 
easy chair: for the uncommonly lonely and dreary appearance 
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of the piace had so far affected me, as to make a seat before 
the fire far pleasanter than a bed. 

I had been seated for some time, and all apprehensions I 
might have felt were fast giving way to drowsiness, when on a 
sudden the large heavy outside door was opened. ‘Vhere was 
no mistake. Some one was evidently ascending the stairs. Could 
it be that I was about to be disturbed by visitants from another 
world: How but by such a supposition eould the noises | 
heard be explained? It was at the dead of night. No one would 
dare approach the howse at such a time, much less enter it. 
To repeated calls of ‘ who is there?’ no answer was made. ‘The 
sound of the footsteps approached nearer and nearer ; the stairs 
were surmounted, and the space between my chamber and the 
landing place soon passed. ‘The door opened, and displayed a 
sight that put to flight what little courage | bad left, and brought 
my heart, which for the last few moments had manifested de- 
cided syinptoms of motion, at one jump, plump into my mouth. 
Directly in front w as one of the most blood-freezing apparitions 
one could well imagine: a girl who would have been exquisitely 
beautiful, had it not been forthe deadly hue of her countenance. 
Her white garments were dabbled in blood ; and, worst of all, a 
chastly wound extended across her throat from ear to ear. | 
had hardly time to note these particulars, when the apparition, 
that had frozen e very drop of blood in my veins, and made every 
hair of my head stand upright from very fear, forgetting the dig - 
nity that belongs toa ehost, burst mto a ‘long, loud fit of laughter. 
A ghost laughing! what an idea! I had been e vidently hoaxed, 
and then laughed at; by a woman, too: no very pleasant thought 
for a stout fellow, six feet two in his stockings, who prided him- 
self moreover on his courage. Before, however, her’ ghostship 
had time to escape, I sprang forward and caught her ; determin- 
ed, if nothing else, at least to have the consolation of knowing 
by whom I had the extreme felicity of being made a fool of. 
All was soon explained to my perfect satisfaction. It seemed 
that when I made known my determination of sleeping in the 
haunted house, among others who heard it there was a young 
man, who with his sister had been traveling through the country 
for pleasure. Impelled by the love of fun and frolic, he had 
found out from the innkeeper the legend attached to the place 
of my night’s lodging, and had persuaded his sister to allow her- 
self to be dressed so as to personate the chief character in the 
farce that he was about to play off for my peculiar benefit. So 
that I had the satisfaction of knowing that a beautiful girl, with 
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the aid of a sheet and a little chalk and Spanish brown, had 
come within an ace of frightening me out of my senses. 

The cream of the whole story is yet tocome. ‘The ac- 
quaintance with the female ghost, which began so strangely, was 
kept up, and by degrees ripened into something of a warmer 
nature. ‘To conclude, we—i. e. the ghostess and myself—in 
about a year were united in the ‘ bands of wedlock ;’ and from 
that time till this, the apparition, which at first so abominably 


scared me, has continued to haunt me by day and by night. 
J. G. A. 


















LINES 






‘ON SEEING A FIELD MOUSE CAUGHT WHILE MAKING ITS WAY 
INTO A CELLAR. 





I cannot exult in thy fate, 
Thou wee-bit thief ; 

And pity is all too late 

To afford relief. 
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If thou hadst but crept in the dark, 
And shunned the light, 

No eye would have happed to mark 
Thy guilty flight. 







Thou hadst ’scaped from a mortal foe 
Or cat of mine ; 

She shrinks from the winter snow 

In her life’s decline. 








Myself had respected thy head, 
On mischief bent ; 

Thy race was not cottage-bred, 

But with fields content. 








Not such as disquiet my rest 
In closet creep ; 

In ceiling erect their nest, 

Abridging my sleep. 








But I would not wish thee again 
The boon of breath ; 

Thou wilt not wake to the pain 

Of a second death, 







NATURAL SCENERY. 


Tuere can hardly be a more interesting subject of inquiry, than 
the cause of that difference which exists in the dispositions and 
habits of men, and what constitutes that peculiarity of character 
which distinguishes one nation from another. In a former 
number, we attempted concisely to point out the connection 
which holds between the sensible and intellectual worlds, and 
that even our most abstract ideas were essentially derived from 
the natural objects presented to our contemplation. We shall 
now briefly investigate the principle of early associations, as 
instrumental in forming the after habits of life ; : or, in other words, 
the influence of natural scenery upon the feelings and passions 
of the heart. 

In youth, when the habits are yet unformed—when the mind 
is tinged with that enthusiasm, whose very excesses we look 
upon as highly wrought dreams, which will soon wear away 
into the more sober hue of reality ; in youth, every impression 
becomes deeply seated upon the heart, and perhaps, more than 
we are aware, mingles with the perceptions of our aiter years. 
And in what pursuits, when left to our own caprice, are we 
more apt to indulge than in the observance of that which is 
beautiful in nature—of that which strikes us as either grand in 
effect, sad in its loneliness, or pleasing in its rich variety of 
sunlight and shade ? 

Nay—so intimate is the connection of mind and outward 
existences, so sweetly does the harmony of nature accord with 
the sentiments of a well-regulated mind, that the generous and 
benevolent man contemplates with unw earied delight the stream, 
diffusing its blessings as it flows along, and making everything 
wear the smiling aspect of fertility ; while, on the other hand, 
the gloomy and discontented mind betakes itself to some lonely 
and barren spot, as the scene most congenial to its own cha- 
racter. We are, or pretend to be, filled with astonishment that 
the Indian prefers the desolation—no, we cannot thus name it, 
for the forests and the waters speak an intelligible language to 
the son of Nature ; but that he prefers the solitude of w oads, and 
the privations which there attend him, to the ease and comfort 
of social life. It may be that he does separate himself from the 
habits of his fathers, that he does quit their path to follow that 
of his white brethren. But, alas for hita—his heart is not in the 
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cultivated field nor in the thronged city, but sighs for the 
stillness of the forest, and a spot where the echo of the axe has 
never disturbed the quiet of Nature. Do you ask why it is thus ? 
Turn with us and view him in his wild and unsubdued state ; 
read within his heart those emotions which you cannot read 
upon his countenance—the burning love of fame, the weariness 
under restraint—and then can you account for his inaptitude to 
the tamer pursuits of existence. Again, what can have caused 
that greatness of soul, that fearlessness of danger, that romantic 
but just sense of honor, which are the distinguishing traits of his 
character? From childhood he has become familiar with the 
most beautiful and sublime scenery of Nature ; and, as one must 
receive some impressions from objects which are constantly 
offered to the view, he has acquired that independence of thought 
which it is the provmce of such scenery to inspire. It is hardly 
possible that one, the early portion of whose life has been passed 
in exploring with undeviating foot the depths of his native 
forest, in guiding his frail canoe over the unquiet waters, should 
feel equally happy when the chains of civilization have been 
cast over him. We should as soon expect to view the towering 
oak flourishing beneath the most intense glare of a tropic sun, 
as a native of the forest rejoicing in the sunlight which should 
find an entrance over the prostrated trees of his forest home. 


‘ His high plume would droop ’neath the sun’s burning glare ; 
His cool-shadéd forests, wheré are they+-oh where ?” 


We may sometimes read of one, abject in his nature, and vile 
in his purposes. But such instances are rare. Indeed, it ap- 
pears to us a strange imagination, a picture which fancy refuses 
to draw ; for it seems to us as if the magnificent trees would 
frown upon him, the unbending rocks point at him in scorn. 

We would not be understood as imputing all this to the unaided 
force of natural scenery alone. Education, with its precepts and 
its traditions, is ever on the alert to share in the formation of 
character; and it is only their combined influence which can be 
presumed to operate effectually and almost unfailingly. 

And now wander with us a moment to Italy—the land of 
genius and enthusiasm—where the poet’s lip and the painter’s 
hand are almost divine—where art is developed in the utmost 
perfection of its beauty. Breathe her soft and mellow air, and 
Jook upon her bright sun and her summer sky. Here the 
scenery partakes more of the beautiful than of the grand and 
majestic ; and we thus discover, in the character of its inhabitants, 
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more of refinement and delicacy than boldness and daring. 
This, together with her treasured stores of other ages, her won- 
derful productions from the hands of the first artists, have made 
her what she is—a region replete with all which is the most 
beautiful and the most vile ; the land of poetry, and music, and 
art, but also the clime of luxury and of degradation. 

In our favored land, there is an almost endless variety of 
scenery ; and, if we did not fear the imputation of partiality, we 
would dwell upon the union of its beauty and sublimity—so 
happily blended as to admit of the courage ‘and simplicity of the 
savage, softened down by the refinement and delicacy of the 
Italian. Whatever your requirement may be, seek it here, and 
you will not be disappointed. Do you love to indulge in the 
contemplation of the picturesque—Sail down the North River, 
or visit Lake George when the moonlight is reflected from its 
waters, and the scenery has all the splendor and more than the 
nature of a painting, and then recount to us the imaginations of 
your dreams. Do you wish for solitude, for a place so lonely 
that you there seem to hold a closer communion with Him, the 
sense of whose presence comes most forcibly upon us in the 
unfrequented spots of the earth ; whose sphere seems to be that 
of silence, we should rather say of continued praise, for the 
woods and streams and the little birds are full of his love, and a 
voice of gladness is heard in the profoundest depths of nature— 
Then leave the crowded city, and go into the yet unexplored 
portions of the West. 

But the scenery which we contemplate not only fills us at 
the present time with emotions of delight or melancholy, as 
the beautiful or gloomy preponderates ; it not only acts its part in 
the formation of character, but in after times its memory will 
come like a pleasant dream over the heart. Are we dwelling 
in a foreign clime, far away from the endearments of home—let 
but a tree or a familiar flower come across our path ; let but a 
scene, how like, yet different, remind us of those which we 
loved in other days, and we no longer are among strangers—for 
known faces are gazing on us, and ‘gentle voices are whispering 
in our ears their words of remembered love. 
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THE FIRST LEAF OF AN ALBUM. 


’*T 1s passing sweet, in after years, 
To read the once familiar page ; 
To dream of vanished smiles and tears, 
And live again life’s early age ; 
To dwell on Love’s impassioned theme, 
On Friendship’s pledge—till Memory 
Doth make the past a living dream, 

As it was wont to be. 


And, Maiden, thou wilt gather here 

Sweet tributes from the sparkling mine 

Of true affection—while a tear 

Perchance may on its surface shine, 

As in some future hour is cast 

One glance on what its leaf may tell, 

Of thoughts that breathe—of moments past— 
And words that say, farewell. 


I cannot hope, as others may, 

To wreathe the gift prepared for thee 
With gems that sparkle like the ray 
Of countless stars on evening’s sea. 
But, Maiden, when they fondly write 
A pure and hallowed wish for thee, 
That where the sky is calmly bright, 

Thy path of life may be ;— 


When other, gifted ones shall place 
Upon the yet unsullied leaf, 
A prayer, that time may never trace 
Thy smiling brow with darkening grief— 
Though writ with fairer, deeper lore 
Than words which I have traced may be, 
They may not, cannot utter more 

Than I have wished for thee. 


When many hearts shall thus have breathed 
A gentle orison for thee, 
And Genius’ hallowed power have wreathed 
Its living spell of poesy, 

B. L. M.—NO. IX. VOL. I. 30 
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Until the chaste and spotless page 

Is filled with many a treasured line— 

Its fading words are dimmed by age— 
Yet, yet look back on mine. 


Even as the mariner looks back 

Upon some faint and distant star, 

Which first lit up the onward track, 

Remembered still, though left afar— 

Oh let thy spirit linger here 

On thoughts I first have writ for thee, 

Till hours, that once were counted dear, 
Come fresh to memory. 


Farewell !—it is a word perhaps 
Which I have said with more of deep, 
Impassioned feeling ; for the lapse 
Of time doth bring a stagnant sleep 
On hearts, whose wildest hopes are o’er, 
Which may not thrill at beauty’s spell ; 
My harp’s faint accent is no more— 

Its last note, fare thee well. 





VALLEY OF LA BELLE PRAIRIE. 


Wuosre’ soul thrills not with sentiments of delight and even 
rapture at the beauties of the vernal landscape? Who can 
look upon the ceaseless workings of creative power in the beau- 
ties of spring, in the annual birth of new-created flowers, when 
the air is living and the waters are teeming with new-born being 
—when the wood-land choristers are awake and the earth is 
covered with verdure—when the moulting bowers are full of love 
and melody, and the air is breathing, in tones of love-tuned 
harmony, one deep, heart-kindling, soul-inspiring anthem, that 
is poured along the valley in a full swollen tide of rapture— 
when the enameled mead, with all its myriad blossoms, is made 
vocal with the thousand cheerful notes of the full-voiced choir 
that meet the ravished ear as they rise in praise of their Crea- 
tor ;—who can contemplate these scenes of ineffable beauty, 
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and not participate in the joy and gladness of surrounding 
creation ? 

In a pleasant and sunny valley of the Bungee (which you 
may see if you have a large map of Massachusetts), that has 
long been admired for its ‘charming scenery, is one of those 
bright and sunny spots where verdure and flowers spontaneously 
spring in uncommon profusion, and where music seems but the 
spontaneous burst of rapturous feeling—of love and joy. The 
whole valley is glowing in greenness and beauty. ‘The verdure 
there seems brighter in spring—the flowers blossom fairer—the 
streams run with a softer murmur, and the zephyrs sigh more 
gently, than in any other place. ‘The hills rise with a gentle 
slope, and the music of their crowning forests seems more gay 
and joyful than that of other places. 

Amid the embowering hills of this enchanted spot, this retreat 
of peerless beauty, that few have bebeld without sentiments of 

ravisbment, is a meadow that has been long noted for its native 
beauties. Although unknown to the way farer r, and unsung by 
the poet, it has ever been a favorite resort of the youths in the 
vicinity, and of country people in the neighborhood ; and has 
from time immemorial been known by the appellation of ‘ La 
Belle Prairie” The gurgling streams, as they hasten from the 
hills, tumble more musically along the crags and cliffs, and 
laugh more heartily as they hurry on through the forest to the 
green meadows below ; and the streamlets themselves, that go 
laughing along down the green valley, and sporting in winding 
eddies over loose pebbles and bright sands, hasten on till they 
arrive at this enchanted spot, when as if by magic they are 
arrested in their course, and cease their babblings to linger amid 
this scene of enchantment. The sleeping waters seem no longer 
in haste, but lay basking in clear light—murroring their verdant 
banks in brightness, and reflec ting the stooping cardinal’s spike 
of fire, and the spectre image of the darting halcyon that passes 
swiftly along their silvery surface. 

Where the borders of the streams broaden aw ay into an ex- 
tensive mead—waving, in the spring months, in surpassing ver- 
dure—the white-winged blackbird is heard holding his gibble- 
gabble, tweedle tseeedle, crew-new, among the bogs and rushes 
where he has built his nest ; while the red- -wing is tuning his 
shrill pipe of tree-ree, tree-ree, among the tall briars of the 
eglantine and other swamp roses where he has prepared a secure 
deposit for his callow young. ‘The tall fox-grass and red-top 
are here seen blendedly moving, as the sportive zephyrs play- 
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fully chase one another across the meadow ; while the butterfly, 
roving from blossom to blossom, is seen balancing himself with 
his painted wings, and poising himself upon the corolla and 
stigmas of the bright flowers, sipping their sweets, and fluttering, 
as in ecstacy he thrusts his puny proboscis within their horn-like 
and nectareous reservoirs. ‘The swallow is seen, in spring morn- 
ings, sweeping in whirling eddies and magic circumvolutions 
along the waving surface of the fields—darting alternately at 
the fluttering insects sporting on the wing, and those holding 
their garrulous concert in the grass below, as they come within 
the compass of his devious sweep. 

Bunches of bright roses, in brilliant aggregations of peerless 
beauty, grow upon the banks of the streailets. And the paler 
expanding foliage of the cornels, alders, and birches, that cluster 
along the margins and skirt the borders of the swamps, contrasts 
charmingly with the deeper verdure of the more majestic willows 
and larger forest-trees that are scattered here and there over 
the wide extent of this bright valley. 

On a still Sabbath morning in s prin: x, when all the trees are 
in flower, and the rich foliage of the forest and grove and 
orchard is expanding into verdure and beauty—when all the 
songs of the thousand little birds are ringing chee ‘fully over the 

valley—when the cheerful chureh-bell of the ne izhboring village 
sends forth its glad summons to, devotion, and its softened tones 
come booming and echoing along among the hills—when the 
hum of the busy bee is heard through all the orchards, copses, 
groves, and dinvles of this valley, it is seen uingly one of the 
sweetest, most quiet and romantic spots on earth. All is sun- 
shine, beauty, joy and love! ‘The soul, enraptured with delight, 
is transporte ‘d into a dream of brighter regions be yond the bounds 
of its earthly existence, and feels conscious of « capar ‘ities for 
more than worldly bliss. Here a thousand thick-coming fancies, 
recollections and reflections rush upon the mind like a torrent, 
and the soul is full, even to overflowing. 

On the one hand the eye catches a glimpse of the distant 
forests and craggy mountains and clifis, or sweeps over the 
wide-spread prospect of meadows, orchards, gardens and groves, 
where the trees are whitened with a beauteous bloom, that is 
alive with all its myriads of insects. ‘These keep up one mo- 
notonous, drowsy hum, as they wanton and revel among the 
flowers that cast their petals at each light-breathing zephyr, in 
snowy showers whitening all the sround. There the eye revels 
amid the beauties and drinks i in the rich charms of flow er-span-~ 
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gled meadows, endlessly variegated with the blue iris, yellow 
king-cup, pink and purple wild roses, cerulean eye-bright, and 
a thousand other nascent blossoms of the richest dyes that 
enamel the whole landscape. Here the eye on either hand 
beholds an ocean of verdure rising in gentle undulations and 
swells, softened by the distance, sloping away in an emerald 
declivity, and sweeping to the vales. When over this scene 
of beauty is poured the soft sunlight of a vernal morning, 
with its vivifying and exhilarating influence, language | is inade- 
quate to describe the quiet beauties and charms that reign there. 
Each breath of spring that stirs from its covert comes loaded 
with perfumes of ‘ blossoms infinite,’ and cooled and freshened 
from the sleeping and bright waters of the meadow-streamlets. 

The surpassing verdure that marks their glad course is teem- 
ing with numberless new-born existences rejoicing in their being, 
in musical concert with the babbling of the brooks themselves. 
These dance along and dally with the tall bullrushes and sedges 
that tremble and nod on the current of the sportive and wanton- 
ing waters as they burry by. ‘The shrill tree-ree, ree-re of the 
sparrow is ringing all up and down the valley, filling it with 
joyous music ; - and the red-breast, as he flits from bough t to bough, 

or hops from spray to spray, aw akes'the solitude with his blithe 
song of chert, chero, cheru, making vocal all the orchards and 
eroves. ‘Lhe blue-bird’s note of arar, larar, is commingled with 
the less plaintive song of the liberty bird, and the piddle peddle 
of the sand-piper, as he dips his bill in the water of the clear 
brooks. Far in the distant depths of swampy woods, on these 
still mornings, is heard the drowsy drum of the partridge, that 
comes booming across the stillness, echoing like distant thunder; 
and the shrill scream of the ravenous hawk, as he wheels his 
circling flight in solitary grandeur over the sombre depths of 
woods and forests, and looks down upon all the world beneath, 
falls upon the ear like the far-off clarion of a disconcerted foe. 
Flowers, music, fragrance, verdure, love and joy, all unite in 
rendering this valley in spring one of the most romantic and 
beautiful spots on earth. 

"Twas on a bright morning in spring: the flowers were out— 
the birds were in song—the zephyrs were sporting over the 
meadows—the \ ‘lagers were at their labors in the fields—the 
softened tones of industry were now and then faintly echoing 
along the hills—the fields had been mellowed by the plough, 
and had received the seed—the younglings of various brute 
animals were rejoicing in their new-born being—when I 
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took a long, a lasting and eternal farewell of one whom I had 
been caaght from my earliest childbood to esteem as my 
best and dearest friend. I had lived with her from infancy, and 
been assiduously ministered to and nourished by her hands. All 
my wants were ‘anticipated by her watchful solicitude and affec- 
tionate care and assiduity. She loved me better than any other 
mortal being. Of this I was then and am now fully pe rsuaded. 
I therefore loved her. Sbe was my grandmother. 1 almost 
adored her. I shall never forget the joy and delight I took in 
looking up into her old shriveled face and asking her questions. 
I never shall forget the many salutary lessons of her kind advice 
that she gave me. Often have I held her by her old withered 
hand for hours together, and conversed with her on various 
subjects relating to her past life when she was young. Often 
has she cautioned me against the consequences of evil-doing, 
and the benefits of a virtuous life. She was kind, and I loved 
her for her kindness. She was almost my on/y dear and true 
friend, and almost the only one whose memory will ever be 
truly dear to me. She is no more! On the morning of which 
[ have been speaking, I visited her for the last time. I had 
not seen her for several months. She kindly chided me for 
delaving to visit her so long. I had been at college. It was a 
vacation. A winter had intervened. She followed me to the 
gateway ; and as she bade me farewell and shook me by the 
han: 1, the affectionate grasp of her withered fingers went to my 
very soul. ‘H , I shall never see you any more. I am 
old.’ With a full heart I left her to verify the truth of her pre- 

diction. She sleeps beneath the green ‘mound in the 1 valley. 

Her grave is watered by the moisture of one of the most majes- 
tic willows that stoops 1 in the * Valley of La Belle Prairie.’ 

She sleeps under its dark shade, and the vernal furze and 
earliest spring violets decorate the green hillock. B. 
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How playfully that mountain stream 
Beneath the sun’s clear ray is leaping, 
While, like the voices of a dream, 

Its echo to the heart is creeping. 
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And many a swect, yet fragile flower, 
Beside it joyously is blooming— 
Its verdant leaf, one sunny hour, 
The path along that stream perfuming. 















Those waves, which in the sunlight played, 
Flow on as carelessly as ever, 

And heed not when the roses fade 
To sleep within their breast forever. 






The bird that leaves the summer sky 
And now amid the grove is flying, 
Speeds on its way as playfully 
When all those gentle flowers are dying. 








That little bird—that joyous stream, 
Are, Lady, of thy heart a token ; 
Thy thought pursues its wonted theme, 

Though hearts which loved thee well are broken. 












Thy voice and smile will be as sweet 
As when in other days they met me, 
Though now that smile [ may not meet— 
And soon, too soon, wilt thou forget me. 



















Well, smile thou on, thou canst not tell 
The thoughts which on my heart are stealing ; 
Its grief—that one I prized so well 

Should, Lady, prove like thee unfeeling. 
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Tue first day of January is, in fact, of no more importance 
than the first day of March or July, or of any other month. It 
is merely a day which happens to come in the dead of winter, 
often made dreary by sleet and snow, and chilling you to the 
very heart if you venture into the street. But, notwithstanding 
the intrinsic similarity of the day to all other days, and a thou- 
sand things to render it less fit to be an object of anticipated 
return, we have learned by use to esteem it among the Ebene- 
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zers of our existence. It is among the most sightly and wel- 
come milestones that diversify our lives. 

As usage has rendered this day sacred to mirth and gladness, 
to visits and levees, to retrospection and anticipation, and, 
above all, to meditation and good resolution, we will endeavor, 
in our unpretending way, to guide the thoughts of our readers, 
by a little outline whic h they may fill up at ‘pleasure. 

A year of life! Whatan abundance of events have occurred, 
since the last Janu: ary opened upon us its new-year ¢ vetalations ' 
If all the people in the world could be collected into one im- 
mense amphitheatre, and each should tell his history for the 
year, what an amount of mysterious, joyful, sorrowful narrations 
would be heard! There would be one class of tales, recounting 
the cutting off of cherished hopes, the blighting of fairest pros- 
pects, the death of the heart’s dearest, the ruin of property 
and character, and the failure of the maimsprings of health. All 
these, coming in thick succession like the snow-flakes of winter, 
or the doleful messenger to the prophet of Uz, would fill the 
bosom with emotions not to be described. As we listened, we 
should almost imagine God had forgotten the world he had 
created, and Jeft man to a lot of unheeded misery. Another 
class of narratives would tell of the joys of a good conscience, 
the delights of innocent pleasure, the peaceful and holy tran- 
quillity of social life, the ten thousand thrillings of complacency 
which men feel, they know not why. The aged would come 
with their still history, which you must hear, despite of your 
restlessness, and tell you how merciful God is, and how grateful 
they feel. The young, full of lofty hopes, would an- 
nounce not so much the history of the past, as an intermingled, 
involved, cloud-covered de scripti tion of their plans and anticipa- 
tions for the future. And the little laughing children, toddling 
about in their innocence, would be so overflowing with present 
joy as to remember not more than two or three things in the 
whole year. Perhaps the barley candy they had last Inde »pen- 
dence, the good pluin- pudding at Thanksgiving, and the funny 
monkies at the Menagerie, would fill up their history. 

Amid these matters of individual, and, comparatively, trivial 
interest, however, there is a world’s history, whose notice better 
befits us. We form a portion of the population of one great 
universe. With every particular part of it we are so interlinked, 
we may have an influence on its fate and management, which, 
considering our insignificance, might seem impossible. Conseco’ 
thus with the whole creation, we cannot but feel concerned in 
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respect to every part of it. ‘Though in transpiring, the events 
that have marked the year might have seemed less attractive, 
yet it will be pleasant to look back upon them. | We shall see 
the tendency toa final adjustment, if not at first view, apparently 
nearer a consummation. ‘The path of virtue, though no sepa- 
rate section may seem brighter than the last, exhibits a track, 
on retrospection, constantly and visibly increasing in sodienen 
The road we have traveled may have presented in passing one 
unchanging uniformity of trees, and bushes, and unsightly walls ; 
but if we turn and look back, we may find it metamorphosed 
into enchanting and lovely scenery. 

For America, the last was an eventful year. Opening under 
no very peculiar circumstances of threatening anticipation, its 
close has marked it for a year of sackcloth. ‘The stormy and 
ominous session of our general legislature was protracted far 
into the summer. Scenes occurred before its prorogation, which 
made us tremble for the honor and safety of our country. As 
the gloomy days of autumn came on, we buried the last of the 
signers of our immortal Declaration. He went down to the 
grave amid the clouds of a coming tempest. And no sooner 
had the echo of the death-bell passed away, than there was 
heard the voice of rebellion and disunion among one of our 
Southern confederacy. ‘The hurricane burst forth in its wrath, 
the fears of the whole republic were aroused, we knew not how 
the dreadful matter would terminate ; and, perhaps, its pro- 
gress will form a disastrous and bloody portion of the history of 
the present year. 

We have wept over the graves of many, many, whom we 
used to love. The angel of death has smn dow n some of 
the choicest of our warriors; and hundreds have gone to the 
land of silence, who were as dear as the dearest, in the little 
circles of which they were the sunny centre. We cannot help 
paying a p assing tribute here to the venerable man, whose genius 
and learning, but a few weeks since, drew crowds to his lecture- 
room. Dr. Spurzuerm had just commenced his brilliant course 
on our continent; but as he soared, the wing of the mighty was 
suddenly broken, and the majestic flight he had begun was cut 
short ;—nay, rather, he was freed from all impediments, and 
ascended, we humbly trust, to that higher sphere, where he 
will gain knowledge under the immediate teachings of the Author 
of the Universe. 

Europe remains in a state of motion, like the heaving sides 
of the volcanic mountain, Her governments, still in the great 
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seething-cauldron of revolution and change, are continuing their 
ebullitions and combinations. What will be the result, we are 
yet to learn. One thing we know—republican feelings are 
gradually propagating themselves, and the spirit of America is 
planting itself in the ready soil of untold multitudes of hearts. 
How long apemnven MWs, Unjust taxation, and unnatural alliances 
against entire freedom of thought and action, can resist the advance 
of intellectual and moral culture—how lone enlizhtened men 

can be bound by systems, which make their hearts swell with 
oppression, we cannot tell. May Heaven soon solve the pro- 
blem, and Europe present a peaceful, civilized, tr anquil, happy 
and contented popu ition. Africa has been the witness of sigus 
and wonders. ‘The Landers, whose first excursion was so en- 
couraging, have, probably, ere this time, pene ‘trated anew the 
dark overhanging woods. The r: ~ waters of the Niger have 
again been mastered by the magic of their steamboats, nt the 
tiger-haunts along the river- ieuk on for the first time, been 
revealed to the eye of man. An sealumiaias has gone, too, 
from Our OWN country, commissioned to explore the Pes viOns a 
central darkness which civilized beings have never seen. 

In Asia there is so much of obscurity we hardly know upon 
what point of prominence to fasten our attention. Go, if you 
please, to populous China, and the residence of the Hong mer- 
chants. Call up to your minds the scenes transacted among 
the pepper-warehouses of the South. Learn the history of 
advanci ng religion and virtue in the Burman Empire. Or, pass- 
ing across the whole centre of Asia, see what has been doing in 
the Holy Land. Witness the conflicting there of hostile armies, 
and the blood shed in the « ‘apital of the Prince of Peace. ‘Then, 
as you return into Europe, stop in Constantinople, wasted by 
pestilence and fire ; in Germany, mourning over the sepuichres 
of fallen greatness ; and in Paris—afflicted Paris. And when 
your thoughts come back from their tour, your bosom will be 
filled with mingled emotions of wonder, and erief, and gratitude, 
the deve lopme nt of which well becomes this New-Year’s Day. 

Such is the state of things abroad. Return now to that les- 
ser world—the microcosm of the heart. ‘Tell me if you can 
trace there the advancement of pure and virtuous emotion. 
Tell me if that expansive benevolence, that tender charity, that 
fervent desire to promote the welfare of mankind, which each 
one ouglit to feel, is flourishing in all the greenness of vigorous 
growth in your bosom. Has it been characteristic of you, 
during the last year, that you ‘ went about doing good ’ ? 
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This is the season not of retrospection alone, but more pe- 
culiarly of anticipation. Let this day be sacred, then, to the 
virtuous resolve, to the definite purpose, to the firm determina- 
tion of fulfilling your lofty destinies. Man was not made to live 
and linger like a crawling worm ; and, when a few days are 
past, to go into forgetfulness. There are noble powers folded 
up within us, which must live forever. ‘There are faculties 
which in their development may make us fit companions for 
archangels. But those powers and faculties in a nascent state 
are truly feeble and inefficient. ‘The precious stones are deli- 
vered to our hands to be polished and preserved, that we may 
wear them in a future crown. ‘The mental energies we are 
under an obligation to cherish and mature, that we may appear 
not unworthy of our vocation as heirs of immortality. These 
spirits are our lofty trust ; let us not prove recreant to the 
Beneficent Author. Braced to a course of duty, and nerved to 
whatever of weal or wo may betide us in the year to come, turn 
we now from vain regrets. Let us arise in the majesty of vir- 
tuous resolution, and the confiding trust of dependent creatures, 
and work the w ork of life. We are born to a matchless destiny ; 
let us not disappoint our own hope and the hopes of the world. 
It may be that we commence a year of joy ; then we will be 
srateful for it. Or if this be a year of grief, of sickness, and of 
death, may we have confidence in our Heavenly Father : ; and 
be ready to pass from earth’s busy and eventful scenes, to the 
pure, peaceful, and unchangeable glories of the skies. 





SCENE IN A PRISON, IN THE DAYS OF 
QUEEN MARY.—BY MRS. HEMANS., 


Herbert—Edith. 


Edith. Hersert, my Herbert !—is it thus we meet ? 
Herbert. The voice of my own Edith! Can such joy 
Light up this place of death ? And do I feel 
Thy breath of love once more upon my cheek, 
And the soft floating of thy gleamy hair, 
My blessed Edith? Oh! so pale! so changed ! 
My flower, my blighted flower! thou that wert made 
For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 
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How hath the storm been with thee !—Lay thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one ! 
And tell me all. 

Edith. Yes, take me to thy heart, 
For I am weary, weary ! oh! that heart ! 
The kind, the brave, the tender !—how my soul 
Hath sickened in vain yearnings for the balm 
Of rest on that warm heart !—full, deep repose ! 
One draught of dewy stillness after storm ! 
And God hath pitied me, and I am here— 
Yet once before I die! 

Herbert. They cannot slay 
One, young and meek, and beautiful as thou ! 
My broken lily! Surely the long days 
Of the dark cell have been enough for thee ! 
Oh! thou shalt live, and raise thy gracious head 
Yet, in calm sunshine. 

Edith. Herbert! I have cast 
The snare of proffered mercy from my soul, 
This very hour. God to the weak hath given 
Victory o’er Life and Death !—The tempter’s price 
Hath been rejected—Herbert, I must die. 

Herbert. Oh, Edith! Edith! I, that led thee first 
From the old path wherein thy fathers trode— 
I, that received it as an angel’s task 
To pour the fresh light on thine ardent soul, 
Which drank it as a sun-flower—IJ have been 
Thy guide to death ! 

Edith. To Heaven! my guide to Heaven, 
My noble, and my blessed! Oh! look up, 
Be strong, rejoice, my Herbert! But for thee, 
How could my spirit have sprung up to God 
Through the dark cloud which o’er its vision hung, 
The night of fear and error ? thy dear hand 
First raised that veil, and showed the glorious world 
My heritage beyond—Friend! Love and Friend! 
—It was as if thou gavest me mine own soul 
In those bright days! Yes! a new earth and heaven, 
And a new sense for all their splendors born, 
These were thy gifts ! and shall I not rejoice 
To die, upholding their immortal worth, 
iv’n for thy sake ? Yes, filled with nobler life 
By thy pure love, made holy to the truth, 
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Lay me upon the altar of thy God, 
The first fruits of thy ministry below ; 
Thy work, thine own! 


Herbert. My love, my sainted love ! 
Oh! I can almost yield thee unto heaven ; 
Earth would but sully thee! Thou must depart, 
With the rich crown of thy celestial gifts 
Untainted by a breath! And yet, alas ! 
Edith ! what dreams of holy happiness, 
Even for this world, were ours ! the low, sweet home, 
—The pastoral dwelling, with its ivyed porch, 
And lattice gleaming through the leaves—and thou, 
My life’s companion !—Thou, beside my hearth, 
Sitting with thy meek eyes ; or greeting me 
Back from brief absence with thy bounding step, 
In the green meadow-path ; or by my side 
Kneeling,—thy calm uplifted face to mine, 
In the sweet hush of prayer! and now—oh! now— 
—How have we loved—how fervently, how long ! 
And this to be the close ! 

Edith. Oh! bear me up 
Against the unutterable tenderness 
Of earthly love, my God ! in the sick hour 
Of dying human hope, forsake me not ! 
Herbert, my Herbert ! even from that sweet home 
Where it had been too much of Paradise 
To dwell with thee—even thence th’ oppressor’s hand 
Might soon have torn us :—or the touch of death 
Might one day there have left a widowed heart, 
Pining alone. We will go hence, Beloved ! 
To the bright country, where the wicked cease 
From troubling, where the spoiler hath no sway ; 
Where no harsh voice of worldliness disturbs 
The Sabbath-peace of love. We will go hence, 
Together with our wedded souls, to Heaven : 
No solitary lingering, no cold void, 
No dying of the heart! Our lives have been 
Lovely through faithful love, and in our deaths 
We will not be divided. 

Herbert. Oh! the peace 


Of God is lying far within thine eyes, 
Far underneath the mist of human tears, 
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Lighting those blue still depths, and sinking thence 
On my own heart. Now am I girt with strength, 
Now I can bless thee, my true bride for Heaven! 

Edith. And let me bless thee, Herbert! in this hour 
Let my soul bless thee with prevailing might ! 
Oh! thou hast loved me nobly ! thou didst take 
An orphan to thy heart, a thing unprized, 
And desolate ; and thou didst guard her there, 
That lone and lowly creature, as a pearl 
Of richest price ; and thou didst fill her soul 
With the high gifts of an immortal wealth. 
I bless, I bless thee! Never did thine eye 
Look on me but in glistening tenderness, 
My gentle Herbert! Never did thy voice 
But in affection’s deepest music speak 
To thy poor Edith! Never was thy heart 
Aught but the kindliest sheltering home to mine, 
My faithful, generous Herbert! Woman’s peace 
Ne’er on a breast so tender and so true 
Reposed before.—Alas ! thy showering tears 
Fall fast upon my cheek—forgive, forgive ! 
I should not melt thy noble strength away 
In such an hour. 

Herbert. Sweet Edith, no! my heart 
Will fail no more ; God bears me up through thee ; 
And by thy words, and by the heavenly light 
Shining around thee, through thy very tears, 
Will yet sustain me! Let us call on Him! 
Let us kneel down, as we have knelt so oft, 
Thy pure cheek touching mine, and call on Him, 
Th’ all pitying One, to aid. 

(They kneel.) 
Oh! look on us, 

Father above ! in tender mercy look 
On us, thy children ! through th’ o’ershadowing cloud 
Of sorrow and mortality, send aid, 
Save, or we perish ! we would pour our lives 
Forth as a joyous offering to Thy truth, 
But we are weak ;—we, the bruised reeds of earth, 
Are swayed by every gust. Forgive, O God! 
The blindness of our passionate desires, 
The fainting of our hearts, the lingering thoughts, 
Which cleave to this frail world. Forgive, accept 
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The sacrifice, though dim with mortal tears, 
Wrung forth from mortal pangs! And if our souls, 
In all the fervent dreams, the fond excess, 

Of their long-clasping love, have wandered not, 
Holiest ! from Thee ; ob! take them to Thyself, 
After the fiery trial, take them home, 

To dwell, in that imperishable bond 

Before Thee linked, forever. Hear, through Him 
Who meekly drank the cup of agony, 

Who passed through death to victory, hear and save ! 
Pity us, Father! we are girt with snares ; 

Father in Heaven! we have no help but Thee. 


(They rise.) 

















Is thy love strengthened, my beloved one ? 

O, Edith ! couldst thou lift up thy sweet voice, 
And sing me that old solemn-breathing hymn 

We loved in happier days ?—the strain which tells 
Of the dread conflict in the olive-shade ? 









(She sings.) 1 

He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed, rs 
When but his Father’s eye 

Looked through the lonely garden’s shade 
On that dread agony ; 

The Lord of All above, beneath, 

Was bowed with sorrow unto death ! 













The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The stars might well grow dim, 
When this mortality had power 
So to o’ershadow Him ! 
That He who gave man’s breath might know 
The very depths of human woe. 
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He proved them all ! the doubt, the strife, 
The faint perplexing dread, 

The mists that hang o’er parting life, 
All gathered round his head ; 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray— 

Yet passed it not, that cup, away ! 
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It passed not—though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His tread ; 

It passed not—though to Him the grave 
Had yielded up its dead. 
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But there was sent Him from on high, 
A gift of strength for man to die. 


And was the Sinless thus beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 
In the dark narrow way ? 
Through Him—through Him, that path who trode— 
Save, or we perish, Son of God ! 


Hark, hark! the parting signal. 

(Prison attendants enter.) 

Fare-thee-well ! 
O, thou unutterably loved, farewell ! 
Let our hearts bow to God! 
Herbert. One last embrace— 
On earth the last !—We have eternity 
For love’s communion yet !—Farewe!!—farewell !— 
(She is led out.) 

*Tis o’er—the bitterness of death is past ! 


[Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. ] 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


In his social character, Newton was modest, candid, affable, and 
hospitable. He had none of the eccentricities or pomp of 
genius, but viewed all his acquirements as new proofs of his 
ignorance, and as fresh grounds for humility and self-abasement. 
Newton was, in the strictest sense of the word, a Christian. 
He was dee »ply versed in the Scriptures s,and animated with their 
true spirit: he cherished the genuine principles of religious 
toleration. His generosity and his charity were unbounded. 
He allowed 20/. per annum to Professor Maclaurin of Edinburgh, 
and he presented the Rev. Mr. Pound with one hundred guineas 
for some scientific assistance he had received from him. 

Hearne, the antiquary, describes Newton ‘as a man of no 
very promising aspect, and as a short well-set man, who spoke 
very little in company, and whose conversation was not agreea- 
ble. When he rode in his coach, one arm would be out of his 
coach on one side, and the other on the other.’ Sir Isaac never 
wore spectacles, and never Jost more than one tooth, 
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ASYLUM FOR BOYS. 


[r may be regarded as an established truth, that education and 
a correct tone of moral feeling are absolutely needful to render 
a community prosperous, virtuous, and therefore happy. So- 
ciety is made up of persons whose separate example must have 
weight within the sphere of its influence ; and thus, propor- 
tionally as the standard of individual excellence is raised, will 
the happiness of the whole become exalted. We are used to 
call the present the age of improvement—and so it is to a 
certain extent ; for much has been attempted and much ac- 
complished, which cannot fail to produce improvement, and 
moreover awaken an interest and a zeal in farther effort. 

We are glad to perceive the desire which pervades all classes 
to render more general the advantages of early education, and 
to preserve youthful minds from temptations to whieh they are 
so frequently exposed. 

There are, perhaps, none less liable to such temptation than 
the children of the worthy and industrious poor; and none 
more exposed than the sons of the vicious and intemperate—or 
than they who, in extreme youth, are deprived of the tender 
care and watchful surveillance of parental affection. How very 
useful and important, then, is an institution, whose express and 
excellent purpose is to snatch unprotected youth from almost 
certain destruction, and afford it the advantages of education and 
the blessings of a home. Such is the object of this Asylum, a 
slight knowledge of which has induced us to make these few 
remarks, in the hope that the attention of our readers may be 
turned to it, and their kind wishes or their more charitable 
purposes be exerted in its behalf. We had, some time since, 
an opportunity of visiting the Asylum for Boys, in this city ; 
and it was with a feeling of delight that we looked upon the 
crowd of happy beings who surrounded us, healthy, contented, 
and giving hope that at some future period they might become 
useful and virtuous members of society. Much praise is due to 
those who have the care of the interests of this institution, and 
under whose management its means for usefulness have been 
much enlarged ; a far greater number being now accommodated, 
than was formerly, owing to the state of its funds, practicable ; 
and yet, even now, we presume there are many who cannot 
share in its benefits. We said much praise was due to its 
managers—yet why speak of worldly praise, since there is a 
consciousness arising from the performance of a benevolent 
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action which more than compensates for the exertion attending 
it. ‘To rescue one fellow creature from the bonds of ignorance 
and sin, to place one fellow being in a situation where his mind 
may become purified, and a sphere of usefulness opened before 
him, is, in itself, a reward which the benevolent heart can 
well appreciate—and such memories will be cheering, when 
the recollection of more brilliant actions has passed away. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A View of the Elementary Principle s of Education, founded 
on the Study of the Nature of Man. By G. Seu RZHEIM, 
M.D. of the Universities of Vienna and Paris, Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, &e. Boston : 
Marsh, Capen & Lyon. = 1832. 

Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. By 
G. Spurzueim, M.D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
1832. 

THE present year has been noted among other things for the 

death of a large number of distinguished men. Many of the 

lights of the age, that were lingering on the horizon of mortal 
existence, have set. Others, whose splendors seemed as if 
beaming in zenith glory, or expanding into peerless efiulgence, 
have become extinct ; while others, the dawning brightness of 
which promised to the world the glories of an immortal day, 
have become quenched in the bright morning of their existence. 

Death has been busy in our high places as well as low.  Pa- 

triots, sages, heroes, and princes, must share the common lot 

of humanity. Among the names of distinguished personages 
who have departed this life during the past year, we find re- 
corded those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles ‘Carroll, Jeremy 

Bentham, Casimir Perier, Sir James McIntosh, Champollion, 

Cuvier, Goethe, Crabbe, Mundin, Clementini, young Napoleon, 

and last, not least, Gaspar Spurzheim, the celebrated and 

much lamented Phrenologist. ‘Thus, in another brief annual 
circuit of the sun, have been forever closed to the world 
the mortal exertions of the creative and magic powers and 
bright imaginings of a Scott, a Goethe, a Crabbe ; the deep 
penetration, profound research and various learning of a Cham- 


pollion, a Cuvier, a Bentham ; and the exalted wisdom, philan- 
36* 
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thropy and patriotism of a Carroll. To these we may add 
the bold inventive powers, indefatigable research, and fearless 
inquiry of a Spurzheim. 

‘This distinguished philosopher and philanthropist was born 
on the 31st of December, 1775, at Longvich, a village about 
seven miles from the city of Treves, on the Moselle, in the 
lower circle of the Rhine, now under the dominion of Prussia. 
His father was a farmer. Young Spurzheim received his 
classical education at the college of "Treves, and was destined 
by his friends for the profession of Theology. In 1797, how- 
ever, he went to Vienna, and became the pupil, and afterwards 
the associate and coi idjutor of Dr. Gall. He devoted himself 
to the study of medicine at Vienna, and in 1800 attended a 
course of lectures delivered there by Dr. Gall. In 1804 he 
became his associate. In 1805, he, in company with Dr. Gall, 
visited Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Halle, Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich. In 1807, Spurzheim and Gall visited Paris, and remain- 
ed there till S13. In 1814 they went to England. Here, 
after Spurzheim had lectured in London, he went to Bath and 
Bristol, and thence to Cork and Dublin ; and having delivered 
lectures in these places he proceeded to Edinburgh, whence, 
after a stay of a few months, he returned to London in 1817, 
and the same year again visited Paris. He visited England 
avain in 1825, and Edinburgh in 1828. In the summer of the 
present year, 1832, he came to America, having arrived at New 
York the 6th of August. He immediately went to New Haven, 
and soon after came to Boston, where he died on the 10th of 
Novewsber, in the fifty-sixth year of his life.’ Such is a brief out- 
line of the career of this distinguished man. The works that 
he has left behind him, are :— 

Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena, 
in two volumes. 

2. Outlines of Phrenology. 

3. Elementary Principles of Education. 

4. Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. 

These have been issued from the press of Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon, within a few days; who will shortly republish the fol- 
lowing of his works, viz :— 

Anatomy of the Brain. 

Appendix to the Anatomy of the Brain. 

Observations on Insanity. 

Phrenology in connection with the study of Physiognomy. 
Article of the Foreign Quarterly Review on Phrenology. 
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Whether we consider Dr. Spurzheim in connection with Dr. 
Gall as the originator of a science that will abide the all- 
trying test of time and open a new fountain of light and know- 
ledge, that will enable man to direct his conduct more conform- 
ably to the laws and nature of his being; or view him as the 
author of a system that will be rejected as false and without 
foundation, alter a deeper study of Nature and a more careful and 
critical examination shall be made into this hypothesis, we can- 
not but grant to him the meed of having been a most critical 
observer of Nature, a skilful anatomist, and of having given to 
the world many profound and important observations and reflec- 
tions. His Phrenology will ever remain a brilliant monument 
of his splendid genius, ‘and of his extensive and deep research. 
His Observations on Insanity are a valuable collection of remarks 
on this disease, and a rich acquisition to the profession of which 
he was a bright ornament. His Philosophical Catechism con- 
tains many valuable observations upon the nature of man and 
his several relations ; and his View of the Elementary Princi- 
ples of Education is replete with valuable instruction. ‘This is 
the work, perhaps, that will be most generally read by all 
classes, and the one that most abounds in the maxims applicable 
to the real purposes of life. As it contains remarks upon the 
principles of intellectual, moral, and physical education, it is 
particularly adapted to the purposes of the present period, and 
to the institutions of our country. But as no one, however 
learned or wise, has ever been exempt from error of opinion in 
some way or other, we should examine with care ail opinions, 
observations and sentiments that come to us with the stamp of 
novelty, and such as have not been tested by experience to be 
of a nature to merit our credence. 

The opinions of Spurzheim have been marked, in several 
instances, for their originality, and his conceptions for their 
boldness. We should, therefore, be led to expect his produc- 
tions would contain some errors, as well as many new truths. 
His remarks on Education are generally very just and fine ; 
but there are some sentiments expressed in which we do not 
altogether agree with him. For example, we do not think 
with him that the poor should be prohibited by law from 
marrying, simply because their offspring may become a burthen 
to the rich ; or that because the improvidenc e of some may have 
permitted them to enter rashly into contracts of this kind, that 
involved them and their issue in poverty and want, charity 
should be withheld, and that they are not entitled by all the 
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principles of morality and the spirit of our holy religion to 
the protection and kindness of the wealthy. 

Speaking of the education of men, page 203, he very justly 
remarks, that the common method of teaching arts is decid- 
edly bad. ‘ Let us,’ says he, ‘suppose, for the sake of example, 
that those only who have natural talents apply themselves to 
drawing, painting, and the arts of imitation,—but we may ask 
how are they generally taught ? They are too frequently con- 
fined to copying the antiques as the only models of beauty and 
perfection, instead of i imitating and representing Nature. In this 
way artists will be only copyists, and never can acquire any 
claim to originality. On the other hand, the ancients had no 
exclusive privilege of genius, nor did they necessarily exhaust 
all the sources of excellence, so as to leave to posterity no 
resource but to copy them. On the contrary there are many 
antiques that have no merit but their age. ‘The only criterion, 
then, of greater or less perfection in works of art, is their resem- 
blance to nature. Now if the ancients have brought forth 
master-pieces in imitating nature, why should not modern 
artists do the same ; since nature, though infinite in her modifi- 
cations, is constant in her laws? Let us imitate the method of 
the ancient artists, but not copy their productions. ‘They 
represented nature and imitated her varieties ; they gave to 

each strong hero strong muscles, yet different. in proportion 
and size, just as we find in nature. Why should our artists oy 
only the statue of Hercules, in order to indicate bodily strength 2 

Why should they in general confine themselves only to one and 
the same configuration and attitude, for particular personages ¢ 
All musicians might be equally, and with the same right, re- 
quested to follow “only the productions of one or several great 
composers ; and all music which is not like that of Handel, 
Mozart, or Haydn, be declared goad for nothing.’ 

Nothing can be more just and rational than these remarks ; 
and if our artists have been too servile imitators of antiques and 
of the masters, as is feared has sometimes been the case, they 
will do well to profit by them and thereby avaid these obstacles 
in the way of their advancement. 

Speaking of classical learning, page 106, he says :—‘ It is cer- 
tain, generally speaking, that the study of the dead languages is 
extremely tedious for the greater number of pupils. Lord 
Byron stated it in reference to himself. I am convinced that 
thereby many children become unwilling to learn things to 
which they would have attended with pleasure had they been 
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taught them in their own language in a practical way. Many 
others are drilled by indeti itigable pains to become classical 
scholars, and nevertheless fail to distinguish themselves. Some 
good Latin and Greek scholars, when they come to practical 
business, are left behind by fellow students who at school were 
undervalued. ‘The quantity of Latin words crammed into the 
heads of the students, does not give them the primitive power 
of reflection, nor does it serve to cultivate attention to practical 
life. On the contrary, that constrained method of studying 
renders their conceptions slow and indolent. 

‘It is also said, that those who know Latin and Greek gene- 
rally express themselves with more clearness than those who 
do not receive a liberal education. It is, indeed, natural that 
those who cultivate their mental powers, should write with more 
clearness than the uncultivated individual. ‘The mental cultiva- 
tion, however, may take place in the mother tongue, as well as 
in Latin or Greek. Yet the spirit of the ancient languages, 
farther, is declared to be superior to that of the modern. 1 allow 
this to be the case, but I do not find that the English style is 
improved by learning Greek. I know that literal translations 
are miserably bad, and yet young scholars are taught to trans- 
late, word for word, faithful to their dictionaries. Hence those 
who do not make a peculiar study of their own language, will 
not improve in it by learning, in this manner, Latin and. Greek. 
Is it not a pity to hear what I have been told by the managers 
of one of the first institutions of [reland, that it is easier to find 
ten teachers for Latin and Greek, than one for the English lan- 
guage, though they proposed double the salary to the latter ? 
Who can assure us that the Greek orators acquired their supe- 
riority by their acquaintance with foreign Janguages ; or is it 
not obvious, on the other hand, that they learned ideas and 
expressed them in their mother tongue ? 

‘Jt is further said, that it is interesting to know Latin and 
Greek in order to understand the ety mology of modern lan- 
guages. ‘This is true; but with this view, the English ought to 
study also the German, Dutch, French and Danish, since their 
language is composed of words borrowed from all these. It is 
said that a man who knows Latin has received a liberal educa- 
tion ; yet it is a lamentable thing that we should pretend to 
judge of a person’s useful attainments by his knowledge of 
‘ancient languages. [I am persuaded that the advantage does 
not repay the trouble of prosecuting such studies, and that 
they occasion an enormous waste of time and labor.’ 
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Now we agree with Dr. Spurzheim in the main, but cannot 
think that a classical education is not worth the time and trouble 
of acquiring it. It may be that too much time is spent in some of 
our Universities in pursuing the study of the dead languages ; 
yet a tolerable knowledge of them is an indispensable requisite 
to a thorough understanding of our own language. It is true 
that Shakspeare did not become the great poet from being a 
classical scholar; yet he was by no means unacquainted with 
the classics, or ignorant of the dead languages. If philology 
and mathematics do not improve the moral character of man, 
we cannot agree with Dr. Spurzbeim that they are of no service 
in a right understanding and pursuit of the arts and sciences. 
We agree with this celebrated philosopher and phrenologist that 
there is much labor in the acquisition of a thorough classical 
education ; and that cramming the head full of Greek and 
Latin words will not make a man of understanding and sound 
sense, where native talent or genius is waouting. We cannot 
resist the belief, however, that a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient languages is of incalculable importance to all such as 
would establish a well-grounded claim to literary eminence and 
distinguished scholarship. 

In his remarks on the education of children, page 154, he 
says :—* We must eat and drink because we must change the 
substance of our body, and we are excited to do so by hunger 
and thirst. Let children then know that they must eat to live, 
but they do not live to eat and to drink. Let them feel the 
advantages of sobriety, and the consequences of indigestion ; 
let them see the vice of gluttony and drunkenness in nature, 
and be accustomed to temperance and to a moderate use of every 
sort of food. ‘They may enjoy the sense of taste, but they 
ought not to be governed by it. 

‘In speaking of hunger and thirst, food, beverage and nutri- 
tion, a great deal of knowledge may be communicated to child- 
ren at table, with respect to the natural history of the three 
kingdoms, and with respect to chemistry and physiology. Pa- 
rents might direct the conversation towards convenient subjects, 
and enter into further explanations after dinner. Certainly this 
supposes the parents themselves to be well-informed, which, 
however, is too frequently not the case. The duty of instruc- 
tion devolves particularly on the mother ; but to be able to do 
her duty she must have acquired notions herself. If there be 
several children, the elder may assist the mother in informing 
the younger. The objects which concern cookery, eating and 
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drinking, and playthings, furnish sufficient matter to different 
conversations. Each object will offer a large field of informa- 
tion. I suppose, for example’s sake, that potatoes are placed 
on the table ; the mother may ask, ‘To what kingdom of natural 
history do they belong? According to the ages of the children, 
various questions may be added. After the first notions are 
communicated, the mother may continue to inquire about the 
parts of the plant which we eat under the name of potatoes. 
The discussion again will require to be more or less detailed 
according to the capacities of the children. Whatever cannot 
be shown at home, could be noticed on taking walks into the 
fields or elsewhere. In what country are potatoes indigenous ? 
Geography will come in. ‘Then notions of agriculture may be 
communicated. At another time the mother may begin a con- 
versation concerning bread. Children may learn the difference 
between rye, wheat, oats, &c. ; the manner of grinding corn, 
of baking bread, &c. In this way every article may be made 
an object of instruction and amusement. Children will learn 
ideas and combine them; they will know everything around 
them, and will feel a desire to know it. They will at the same 
time learn to think when they speak, and to express no ideas 
without reflecting on them.’ 

These remarks are very just, and such as undoubtedly will 
meet the views and feelings of every reflecting and enlightened 
mind. Dr. Spurzheim has certainly, in the work before us, 
thrown together much valuable information, and many important 
reflections upon the subject of education. It is a subject in 
which we all are deeply interested, and one on which much 
public attention has recently been bestowed. We feel confident 
that this work is well calculated to excite an inquiry into our 
wants in regard to this subject, and that it will be extensively 
read. Coming from the pen of one of the most distinguished 
philosophers and philanthropists of the present day, whose 
name is well known in every part of Europe, it cannot but be 
acceptable to the literary public, and meet with an extensive 
patronage. 

The work is neatly bound, printed on good paper and in 
fair type. ‘The mechanical skill does much credit to the pub- 
lishers. We should be extremely happy to see a complete 
edition of Dr. Spurzheim’s works from the same hands, and to 
find that the public were disposed to remunerate them for these 
exertions in their behalf. 








